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Young Shoulders 


CONOCLASM seems to be out of fashion among younger members. At the 

A.A.L. session at Eastbourne, Mr. Gardner remarked on the conservative tone of 

the paper given, and one has only to read some of the contributions offered for 
publication in The Library Assistant during the past few years to be depressed by the 
consistent orthodoxy of the views put forward, in contrast with those of earlier days. 
Perhaps the war had something to do with it! Yet there are younger librarians who 
find toeing the official line an irksome practice, who wince at local hypocrisies, 
conscious or unconscious, who have ideals and can see ways to their achievement in 
libraries. That men and women of originality must be in the minority is regrettably 
true, but that they should also be exclusively of an earlier generation we do not believe. 

A young librarian’s adherence to an accepted viewpoint may be the result of 
conviction ; it may, on the other hand, be evidence of intellectual laziness, hypocrisy, 
or lack of imagination. (One of the major opportunities provided in the library schools 
is that of retesting the validity of official shibboleths.) If the younger generation accept 
without question the tenets of their elders, no progress is likely. Many older librarians 
recognize the validity of this, and welcome criticism as evidence of vigour in to-morrow’s 
chiefs. 

For these reasons, among others, we are pleased to welcome as a contributor to 
this issue a younger member of the profession. Mr. G. E. Smith, an assistant at 
Hertfordshire County Library headquarters, whose entry in the Greater London 
Division essay competition won him a week at the conference, is under nineteen. His 
contribution, printed here, was written in less than a month for the competition, and 
gives support to our contention that not all the old heads are on old shoulders. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE SUCCESSES, DECEMBER, 1948 


It is regretted that the percentage of students who failed to complete the course at 
Registration stage was given in error as 74 per cent. This should have read 64 per cent. 
E. V..C 
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Council Notes 


HE third meeting of the Council this year was held on Sth May at Chaucer House, 

with the President (Wilfred Pearson, Esq.) in the Chair. They considered the 

arrangements for the centenary of the Public Libraries Act next year and decided 
that the Week-end Conference should be held over a week-end near Easter. The 
President reported on the Inaugural Meeting of the North Wales Division and welcomed 
the Chairman of the Division, Mr. Ab Iorwerth, to the Council. 


The Press and Publications Committee began their deliberations at 10.30 a.m. and 
spent most of the next two hours discussing various problems connected with the 
publication of this journal. It was apparently not long enough, for Council decided 
that it might be possible to reduce the cost of publication even further, and authorized 
the honorary officers to consider the problem and take the necessary steps. It was 
reported that the new publications programme is well under way and that authors 
of the various Primers have submitted rough drafts which have been approved. 


There has been a real need for printed standard correspondence courses for many 
years but changes in the syllabus have made a good deal of the work of the Education 
and Library Committee on this matter quite fruitless. At last, it was reported to the 
Council, it has been possible to prepare and print these courses: that for the new 
Final, Part 3 (a) is now ready for printing, and others are to follow. 


The principal function of the Finance and General Purposes Committee is to survey 
the finances and general administration of the Association. Financially the position 
is as satisfactory as a 1929 capitation grant will allow it to be. Administratively the 
Association is happily placed with a carefully organized membership of approximately 
5,000. Since Ist January, 3,625 have opted for membership as compared with 2,458 
in the same period of 1948. There are now fifteen divisions covering the whole of 
England and Wales in reasonably sized regional areas. The Committee recommended 
that every encouragement be given to the Scottish members to form themselves into a 
Division or Divisions. 

Council approved the work of the committees and after receiving a report on the 
activities of the Library Association Council and Committees went on to consider the 
agenda of the L.A.’s Annual General Meeting at Eastbourne. After careful con- 
sideration, during which some misgiving as to the powers of the proposed Examination 
and Registration Council was expressed, it was decided to make no positive 
recommendations. 


The Bristol and District, the Devon and Cornwall, and the Wessex Divisions were 
all agreed that by some small rearrangement of their divisional areas it would be 
possible to improve the facilities for members to attend the Association’s divisional 
meetings : the Council approved the proposal. They did not, however, approve the 
request that the Library Association should be asked to state a minimum period during 
which the 1950 syllabus would remain in force without substantial change ; this the 
Council felt was desirable but unreasonable. 


“* Whenever you receive a short agenda you can be sure of a long meeting,” said 
the Honorary Secretary as he left for home at 6.10 p.m. 


E. A.C. 
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Eastbourne 1949 
E. A. CLOUGH 


‘** COME folk say we're a bit stuffy. Now it depends what you want in a seaside 
town if you start talking like that!” It is a pity that the speakers and the 
delegates to the Library Association Conference at Eastbourne from 23rd to 

27th May did not consider the implications of the opening sentence of the specially 

prepared folder which Eastbourne Corporation were good enough to send to each 
delegate, for the discussion at the conference sessions was often stuffy and occasionally 
misleading. This was indeed a pre-Centenary conference, but it was not the fault of 

Eastbourne for this attractive seaside town is designed to make the visitor quietly 

welcome and the weather during the week was bright and warm—of the kind that makes 

the older librarian resolve to spend his retirement in the south of England and the 

younger reconsider the vacancy advertised in the 7.L.S. 

On Monday the meeting of examiners, tutors, and directors of schools of librarian- 
ship took place. The need for more adequate facilities for the part-time student was 
considered and Mr. Hepworth emphasized that many divisional areas were in need 
of the one-day and week-end schools which A.A.L. Divisions were now running in 
many parts of the country. Courses of lectures to part-time students were also needed 
but, it was pointed out, such courses would founder on the lack of adequate tutors. 
It may well be that a search for suitable tutors by divisional committees would produce 
the fully qualified librarians with a flair for work of this kind? Mr. Stokes feels very 
strongly about our present text-books: nor was he alone in this, for Mrs. Hamilton 
told us that she had ceased to use or recommend any of the existing library text-books. 
The preparation of a carefully compiled, critical book list was considered, but as the 
majority of the speakers had already pointed out that many of the books were in need 
of revision or scrapping it was accepted that only new text-books would really meet the 
needs of professional education to-day. The A.A.L. programme of a series of primers 
should help to meet this need even if, as one tutor put it, our trouble is that it takes a 
first-class man to write a first-class text-book and there have been few such in 
the profession. Mr. Munford asked at the beginning of the discussion and at frequent 
intervals later for any suggestions as to how he could improve The Year’s Work in 
Librarianship. Our discussions on professional education are apt to be, like our text- 
books, either inaccurate, vaguely generalized, unconstructive, or unnecessary. 

The reception was well arranged and enjoyable. The effect of evening dress is 
very similar to that of other uniforms; one is constantly being astonished at the 
familiarity of a head that is perched on top of a white front. 

Tuesday is not a popular day in any week but this Tuesday was a mixture of 
Presidential address, Annual General Meeting, and Annual Lecture. A gallimaufry 
of arid fact, half understood controversy, and emotional titillation. The new by-laws 
are with us as a result of Tuesday’s work and the examinations are now under the 
supreme, final, and absolute control of a Registration and Examinations Committee. 
It was this oligarchic tendency which roused Mr. Hayward’s wrath and he might well 
have upset the by-law cart if the afternoon had not been sunny and the Winter Garden 
Ballroom warm. Mr. Moore was brilliant as a lecturer and the audience was as 
attentive as I’m sure the Upper Sixth is at Harrow. 

The morning sessions were devoted to general papers. Wednesday, Mr. Stewart 
on the progress of librarianship in the last thirty years ; Thursday, Dr. Esdaile on the 
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song of the sirens ; and Friday, Mr. McColvin on what the centenary of the Public 
Libraries Act should mean. Mr. Stewart writes well but it is essential that such 
a subject should be presented with vitality and inspire both authority delegates and 
younger librarians with a sense of professional purpose. Dr. Esdaile’s appreciation 
of poetry to-day was perhaps the kind of paper one would have expected from the 
President of a Royal Academy of Poetry—‘* To me the language of psychology is the 
language of hell ! ”’—but Dr. Esdaile is a man with whom it is a pleasure to disagree. 
Mr. McColvin’s paper on library standards was pitched at exactly the right level ; it 
was lucidly expressed and made a powerful plea for a survey of the resources which 
were provided by each authority to carry out the functions to which the Library 
Association was dedicated. His was the paper of the conference : in years to come it 
will be seen that this man has done more for the public library movement and the 
profession as a whole than any one man in its history. 

The A.A.L. Session was held on Wednesday afternoon and after Mr. Corbett had 
introduced his paper the inevitable happened ; Chief Librarian followed Borough 
Librarian in a recital of the administrative reforms they had carried out. The crowning 
blow was Mr. Gardner’s suggestion that this was a session for the Association of 
Ancient Librarians. There were two lively contributors to the discussion—Messrs. 
Shaw and Tynemouth. 

Mr. Cranshaw, in spite of a rather patriarchal manner and appearance, had some- 
thing of importance to say to librarians who were prepared to listen. His paper was 
a thoughtful and useful summary of present-day trends in bookbinding practice in 
public libraries. The discussion of this pre-printed paper was vigorous and informative. 
Mr. O’Leary challenged the basic assumption that a library bindery was, or ever could 
be, an asset to a library; Mr. Callander asked for further information ; Mr. Ross 
agreed with Mr. Cranshaw, and Mr. Lamb spoke. 

An audience of a few hundred postponed their leaving on Friday afternoon to hear 
Mr. Harrison on Temporary Buildings and Mr. Lockwood on Travelling Libraries : 
they were well rewarded. The papers had been pre-printed, were carefully compiled 
analyses, and were introduced with good sense ; and the resulting discussion was a model 
of its kind, being lively, continuous, fairly free from personal reminiscence of the more 
tedious type, and relevant. 

Pre-printed papers are obviously a considerable help for the technical session. 
Those sessions based on factual reports and supported by statistical data need such 
papers, but it would be a great pity if the success of pre-printed papers for such sessions 
leads to the pre-printing of papers for the general sessions on non-technical topics. 
Such general papers gain their effect from the impact of the spoken word on the 
receptive mind. 

The lessons for 1950? Find a number of outstanding speakers who believe in 
public libraries and use the national platform for a profession of faith. Follow this 
with, at the most, three or four sessions on public libraries : wnat they have achieved, 
what they can achieve, and how they can achieve it. The most important lesson of 
all for 1950 is that the present lack of publicity for our movement must be ended 
immediately, and that an energetic, well-directed campaign should begin now to culminate 
in the fireworks of September, 1950. The die-hards will tell us that we must put our 
house in order before we advertise our wares ; but surely the function of our publicity 
should be to show the backward authorities what they are missing, and use the pressure 
of public opinion to bring about reforms that our blushing friends have not been able 
to bring about in one hundred years. The trouble with far too many of our houses is 
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that the housekeeper is inadequately paid and they aren’t furnished with enough wares 
to put in order. 

We can do it. Let us tell the public what we have done and what we are prepared 
to do. 


Subject Specialization 
G. E. SMITH 


NE hundred years after the formation of the Select Committee on the provision 

of public libraries and ninety-nine years after the passing of the Act resulting 

from the report of that Committee, British libraries are reaching a stage in their 
development in which we, as librarians, cannot neglect any methods by which we may 
improve our services to the reader. The days of meagre book funds and depleted 
staffs are passing and we can turn to methods of exploiting stocks and co-ordinating 
purchasing policies to give the best possible book service to the reader although 
temporarily the shelf-space at our disposal is limited. 

One of the most interesting of these methods is subject specialization in the public 
libraries of this country to improve the service for the person who has an interest in a 
subject or field of literature. The work of the specialist librarian in the public library 
is one of advising readers who are interested in the subject in which he specializes, 
how to improve and develop their knowledge of the subject by means of the books 
or other materials in his care. The books that he works with are largely technical and 
a knowledge of the subject is needed to appreciate their worth. I will pause here to 
define the term “ technical” book in the context of this essay as: ‘‘ any book that, 
because of its treatment, price, low potential issues, limited appeal, form, or format, 
is unlikely to be considered for purchase by a small general library.” 

To work satisfactorily with books of the technical type needs good bibliographical 
knowledge of the subjects concerned and when a librarian has to select books of all 
types, popular and technical, on every subject for the medium-sized library he feels 
the inadequacies, not only of his bibliographical knowledge, but also of the coverage 
of subjects that he is able to provide on his shelves. This problem of providing a 
balanced collection of books on a limited amount of shelf-space is especially acute in 
the branch library situated a long way from the Central Library or County Head- 
quarters. People living in these areas often have definite interests and ask for technical 
books of high price and low issue potential and are not properly satisfied if the books 
are obtained on loan through the Regional Bureau or National Central Library. 
Neither is their need for further information met by the bibliography or “ class-list ” 
for they find these incomprehensible and the descriptions inadequate. They prefer 
to see and handle a collection of books on the subject. 

Even if the librarian has the shelf-space and resources to purchase books on the 
technical subjects, he feels the need for expert bibliographical advice on the subject and 
the merits of the various books offered to him. He cannot acquire a bibliographical 
knowledge of all the subjects, often as widely differing as plastics technology, Beethoven, 
numismatics, and Mendelism, that his readers may be interested in and he is unable to 
offer these readers the service they deserve. If, however, it were possible for him to 
deal with one field of knowledge only, he would be able to acquire the necessary 
bibliographical knowledge to give a sound service of technical books within his field. - 
often at a branch it is found that books on a specific subject, such as carpentry, are 
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popular and that this is the main subject tendency of the requests for specific books 
received. In such circumstances the librarian could include in his stock works on 
carpentry that would not normally be purchased. In this way he would build up a 
specialist collection on carpentry but only at the expense of some other subject in both 
money and shelf-space. This form of subject specialization—‘ robbing Peter to pay 
Paul ’’—is not a satisfactory long-term policy because of the unbalancing of the 
book-stock. 

The present lack of co-ordination in the addition of technical books leads to unequal 
distribution and great duplication of specific, well-advertised titles, while others of 
equal, and even greater, merit are not represented. Correlation of the ‘‘ Union 
additions ”’ to the South Eastern Regional Library Bureau with the known output of 
technical literature reveals these and other facts concerning the degree of subject 
specialization in operation. This situation is not confined to South East England for, 
in the Library Association Record, March 1949 (p. 66), Mr. A. C. Panter describes a 
similar survey of the East Midlands Regional Library System union catalogue in which 
he found, to quote a typical example, that out of forty-eight libraries only eleven (four 
municipal and seven county) had copies of Scholes’ “* Mirror of Music ”’ (1947). 

In the past, efforts to provide a specialist service in municipal libraries have resulted 
in the division of the stock into departments according to the purpose for which it is 
used. The Local Collection, Commercial, Technical, and Reference departments were 
all products of this idea, and the division of books on a subject between these depart- 
ments caused the librarian to have to seek in each of these in turn to reply to a difficult 
query, and the borrower to lose faith in an administrative method that separated books 
on the same subject. Although the introduction of these departments reduced the 
field of book-selection for the librarians, it did not restrict it sufficiently to give the 
conditions for obtaining a knowledge of the bibliography of the subjects. 

The introduction of the American method of subject rooms into British libraries 
was the first real step towards genuine subject specialization. The Music Library now 
offers to its borrowers not only books about music and musicians but also scores and 
gramophone records in a room devoted specially to music. The staff gained first-hand 
knowledge of the bibliography of the subject, and readers quickly responded, bringing 
rising issues and greater confidence in the library. The Art Library, like the Music 
Library, combining reference and lending was also a success; the display of good, 
large-scale reproductions of paintings brought into the library people interested in art 
who responded readily to the service provided. The Local History Library, partly 
form and partly subjective in approach, also gained in use and value by the appoint- 
ment of staff who could find out its defects by working with the books, and give skilled 
guidance to the local historian. 

The present trend of branch library development towards a large number of small 
Service points situated in shopping centres and community centres around a larger 
central district branch library will accentuate one of the main problems of both 
municipal and county branch libraries—that of publicizing the fact that the small 
stock available on the shelves is supported by large reserves both within the system 
and through the interloaning schemes. It is difficult to find a satisfactory method of 
showing the borrower at the small branch that the books he sees on the shelves are only 
representative of the total resources on the subject that he is interested in, apart from 
personal contact with a specialist librarian, but, with subject specialization, every 
possible method would need to be used. 

The County Libraries, with their extensive postal issues of technical books through 
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the Students’ Section and widely dispersed stocks, have special problems in making 
known their services. Publicity pamphlets, book-lists, class-lists of actual stock on 
subjects, and the classified register of borrowers are all used to help the person with a 
subject interest. The classified register of borrowers is probably the most effective of 
these methods consisting of a register of readers’ interests arranged in classified order, 
and kept by the Students’ Section. When a book on the reader’s special subject is 
added to stock the reader is notified and invited to apply for it. Branches also specialize 
to meet the needs of their own areas but such specialization needs careful observation 
if overlapping with the work of the Students’ Section is to be avoided. 

The development of subject specialization from its present position is of great 
importance. It would be regrettable if it developed, as so many other important 
facets of librarianship have done, in a haphazard and unco-ordinated way. If some 
degree of co-ordination is not applied it may well be that individual libraries will 
develop large collections of highly technical works to satisfy the needs of individual 
borrowers, some books and subjects being heavily duplicated while others remain 
unrepresented. The specialist collections built up would not give full subject coverage 
because of the fear of spending book-funds on little used and costly books. Co- 
ordination of subject specialization within conveniently sized areas would, however, 
provide an adequate service for the specialist reader. 

In the London Boroughs there is in operation an admirable scheme of subject 
specialization by individual libraries on the basis of main local industries. The 
scheme is co-ordinated by the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Committee 
and its success proves the value of co-operation in specialization. The scheme enables 
any borrower of one of the London libraries to go to another to choose books on 
his special subject and books may also be obtained through the union catalogue by 
post. Full inieravailability of tickets in London makes this scheme effective. 

Recent suggestions for subject specialization, on similar lines to the London scheme, 
in the South Eastern Regional Library Bureau area have not been very favourably 
received. It was proposed that the funds for this subject specialization should be 
additional to the present book-funds. Some such scheme is considered necessary 
to reduce the strain of heavy borrowing of technical books through the S.E.R.L.B. 
and National Central Library outlier system and the only alternative now seems to 
be to raise the lower price limit for books applied for. The reasons for the failure 
of this scheme of subject specialization seem to be the long distances between the 
specializing libraries, the difficulty of obtaining the approval of local authorities for 
the scheme and its additional costs, and the co-ordination of the subjects in which 
individual libraries would specialize. 

The scheme for organized specialization in modern languages commenced last 
year in the East Midlands Regional Library System shows how co-ordinated special- 
ization in an area can be linked practically to the existing collections and the special 
interests of individual libraries. Lincoln, with special affinities to the Netherlands, 
takes Dutch, Grimsby takes the Scandinavian languages, with which countries the 
port has a large trade, the University of Nottingham is expanding its Russian and 
Czech collection, and German is being divided by literary form between three libraries. 
These are only typical examples of how the scheme operates and the far-sighted 
planning of the Committee has produced organized specialization without rigid control 
and the scheme is worthy of extension into other regions. 

Mr. L. R. McColvin in his “ Report” advocates specialization in subjects allied 
to the major industries of his “ units ” and such a scheme, if properly integrated into 
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a system of area specialization, could be adapted to the largest municipal libraries. 
Some of Mr. McColvin’s examples would apply, for example : 

Coventry—the internal combustion engine. 

Hull—timber. 

Northampton—leather. 

Sheffield—steel. 
These would be centres to which research students and queries could be directed with 
confidence in the special stocks and staff and close co-ordination with local industry 
that would exist. 

The purpose for which subject outiate exists is: ‘“‘ to provide for the reader 
interested in a subject a reasonably accessible collection of books on that subject, 
expert advice on the literature of the subject, and a postal service for the reader unable 
to reach the collection.” Any work in connection with subject specialization must 
be judged by the way in which it fulfils this purpose. 

In the municipal library systems serving populations of 100,000 or above, subject 
specialization should be developed within the system mainly by means of the replanning 
of the central library with division into subject departments, which would combine 
the functions of reference work and lending technical books within their own subjects. 
The departments would be: Quick Reference and Information, Popular Library 
(fiction and lighter non-fiction), Science and Technology, Geography, Commerce and 
Economics, History and Local History, Music (including gramophone records), Fine 
Art, Literature and English Literature, Philosophy and Theology, Foreign Languages 
and their Literatures, Government and the Social Sciences. As far as is possible 
each of these departments should have its own room or division of a room and provision 
should be made for “‘ quiet rooms” and carrels for students. Easy interlending of 
books and other material between departments would be essential as would be good 
publicity of the resources of the departments by displays and the other methods 
subsequently mentioned in the section dealing with county administration. Branches 
and other service points would stock few technical works and would refer enquirers 
to the appropriate central department, so ensuring that the best possible advice was 
obtained. By confining the work of the departmental librarians to one field of know- 
ledge it would be possible for them to gain the vital bibliographical knowledge of 
their material. In certain of these systems the links with local industries would show 
interests that could receive special attention as Mr. McColvin suggested. 

Municipal libraries serving less than 100,000 people should co-operate with the 
county libraries in a scheme of subject specialization within the administrative counties. 
For subject specialization to give a personal service to readers the Regional Library 
Bureau areas would be too large and, in the absence of a reform of administrative 
areas, the county is the only possible unit. The scheme for subject specialization 
would be that each library and large branch library should specialize in one of the 
fields of knowledge outlined above and should provide, in addition to a “ popular” 
library service, a technical service comparable to that provided by the subject department 
of a large municipal library. The scheme, which would be administered by a Council 
similar to those of the Regional Bureaux, would be financed by each library system 
contributing a percentage of its income to the scheme and receiving a recharge from 
the system on the basis of amount of shelf-space used for the special collection and 
the staff employed in administering it. The remainder of the money, after deduction 
of administrative expenses, would be divided among the specialist librarians as the- 
book-funds for the special collections. In this way a small library would not have 
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to support its collection out of a book-fund that was only a small percentage of its 
total income. The field of knowledge in which an individual library should specialize 
would be chosen in relation to local industries and societies and existing special 
collections. 

The stocks of the subject collections would be built up initially by the specialist 
librarians and the books brought together would be supplemented by microfilms, 
technical magazines, directories, and information files. The libraries should be in 
contact with factories, local societies, and similar libraries in other areas and a scheme 
similar to that operating so well in Sheffield for the interchange of technical publications 
and information should be commenced. Interchange between county and municipal 
subject departments of “‘ queries solved” sheets showing how the information was 
obtained would be an important part of the scheme. 

The service provided should consist of reference and study facilities such as “* quiet 
rooms” and carrels, ordinary lending facilities, a special postal loan system (one-way 
carriage paid by the library), and publicity for the resources of the special department. 
This publicity should consist of travelling displays, a booklet describing the scheme 
of specialization, lists of monthly additions, class-lists, and a special extension of the 
classified register of borrowers scheme to cover photostats of magazine articles and 
manuscript information. 

There should be no rigid rule against a library buying technical works outside its 
own field of specialization and the whole scheme should be operated flexibly with 
frequent meetings and exchanges of the specialist librarians. A possible later develop- 
ment of the scheme would be the centralization of all the special collections in a new 
building. This would be possible in the planning of the library services of the new 
satellite towns which will have adequate transport facilities from all areas of the 
counties. In the operation of the scheme a centrally situated library should act as a 
reception point for telephone enquiries and administration matters. 

In this brief survey of subject specialization it has been possible to sketch only in 
outline the possibilities without even touching on the interesting problems of internal 
administration, classification, and cataloguing, but these are matters of detail having 
little bearing on the broader aspects of the subject. The need in British librarianship 
to-day is to set up a scheme of subject specialization that will, in the near future, provide 
the special services needed. The setting up of the British National Book Centre 
marks one stage in the introduction of the idea and makes available out of print tech- 
nical books cheaply. Other similar schemes must follow if public libraries, one hundred 
years after their innovation, are to provide the finest possible book service to a reader 
in any subject wherever he may live. Libraries have evolved from the gloom. The 
next stage will be the creation of subject departments and a greater emphasis on book 
service than on the mechanics of administration. Let us hope that the metamorphosis 
will not be long delayed. 


Correspondence 


VERTICAL FILES 


Mr. F. M. Gardner, F.L.A., Librarian, Luton Public Libraries, writes : 

“Mr. Hutchings is out of date. The recently introduced suspension rack for 
vertical file cabinets combines the advantages of both box and vertical files. The 
folders, suspended in the file, are clearly labelled ; subjects can be quickly seen ; 
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material can be re-arranged in any order ; and files are quickly extracted and replaced. 

“ After using this new system for a year in an Information Bureau where files are 
in constant use, I would never go back to the space-devouring box-file, and as for 
horizontally arranged folders, there is simply no comparison in speed and efficiency. 
Without advertising, I cannot give the name of the manufacturer, but I should be glad 
to supply it to any enquirer.” 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
Mr. E. R. Luke, F.L.A., County Librarian, Denbighshire, writes : 


“Mr. R. S. Walker, writing in the May-June number of The Library Assistant, has 
some very pertinent remarks to make on the School Certificate, or rather lack of it, 
by some members of our profession. 

““ Mr. Walker will doubtless be aware of the attempts I have made at the last two 
A.G.M.s of the Association to enable non-school certificate assistants to sit for the 
Library Association Examination, and he will also know that there is little sympathy 
in the profession for those who have not got the passport to a career in their chosen 
profession. I should, perhaps, qualify that statement by saying that the bulk of those 
who might be sympathetic do not attend A.G.M.s. 

“IT like Mr. Walker’s suggestion with reference to the Entrance Examination. I 
would, however, reduce the period from three years to one. Now that the School 
Certificate is to be abolished altogether it might be advisable for the L.A. to conduct 
their own examination for admission to the profession, although I could foresee the 
N.J.C. and other interested bodies having something to say in such an eventuality. 

“* Nobody knows how many non-school-certificated assistants are employed in our 
libraries. Is it a case of ‘ Where ignorance is bliss...’? Couldn’t the A.A.L. find 
out? The result would be interesting, to say the least, and would probably shake the 
equanimity of some diehards on the L.A. Council! In the meantime, Mr. Walker 
and his Staff Guild can rest assured that the fight will go on until victory is assured 
and common sense prevails ! 

“‘It might interest non-school-certificate people to know that both the Promotion 
Examination and the Diploma in Public Administration of the University of London 
are open to them, and that both carry higher promotion values than does the A.L.A. A 
person blessed with only average intelligence should be able to pass both in two years 
without undue difficulty, and there are excellent correspondence courses available 
at reasonable charges.” 


Mr. W. Leslie, Assistant Editor, Book List Department, Messrs. J. Whitaker & Sons, 
writes : 

“*T wish to express my appreciation of Mr. R. S. Walker’s admirable exposition of 
‘ frustration ’ among those members of Library staffs who will always remain outside 
the profession. Mr. Walker, in an endeavour to be constructive, has, however, been a 
little too objective. The question of pre-entry educational status is almost purely a 
Scottish one. In order to be able to sit the L.A. examinations, the Scottish assistant 
is required to be in possession of one of two available certificates—Scottish Schools 
Higher Leaving Certificate or the University Preliminary. The age at which most 
students gain such a certificate is seventeen. Now, in England the Matriculation 
examination may be passed by fifteen-year-olds, whereupon they commence library 
work and at the mature age of sixteen consider themselves fit to pass the entrance 
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Examination of the L.A. The question therefore resolves itself into something like 
this ; is a Scot who enters the profession at the age of fifteen to be debarred from 
becoming a Librarian, while his English counterpart can become an A.L.A. with such 
breath-taking speed ?” 


WAYS AND MEANS 
Mr. R. C. Benge, A.L.A., Reference Librarian, St. Marylebone Public Libraries, writes : 

“Various recent official addresses as reported in library journals prompt me to 
offer a plea on behalf of those who have to receive them in silence. 

“* My main contention is that within the library world certain solemn platitudes 
about our professional functions should (like all moral fundamentals) be absorbed when 
young and later duly forgotten: no public librarian should be able to utter them 
without feeling indecent. I suggest that after a century of growth our professional 
principles should be axiomatic and unmentionable outside of the tutorial class room. 
Most of these lucubrations revolve round the axiom that the Library is the ‘ cultural 
centre of the community’ and that the Librarian is a positive missionary for popular 
culture. He is either that or nothing—a mere bloodless custodian of books. Can 
we not take that for granted and pass on to definite objectives? Can we not all accept 
also that Supply creates Demand—that we must be in advance (a suitable distance) of 
our public, and finally that we know what is bad and what is good in Literature and 
to that extent are prepared to direct our readers? (What terrors that word will evoke.) 

“If we cannot accept these things we are not a profession. 

“ Arising from the foregoing it seems to me that certain other conclusions follow. 
The public library movement in this country is historically linked up with and con- 
ditioned by the movement for popular education, child and adult. Since the Industrial 
Revolution there has been (perhaps for the first time in History) an attempt to produce 
an educated community as distinct from an educated minority. The Public Libraries 
are necessarily part of this attempt and therefore those frequent lamentations (such as 
that of Mr. Charles Morgan not long ago) about herd movements and mass standardiza- 
tion are really objections to an historical phase, i.e., the passing of the middle-class 
monopoly of education. Should this be cause for grief? Inevitably the standard is 
lowered: that is our opportunity. The modern problem is to close the illusory 
distinction between individual and community. Hence ‘mass culture,” and that 
much-abused term ‘ the development of the individual,’ surely implies mass education 
or nothing at all. Even now the public libraries serve mainly a middle-class clientele. 

“In the light of these facts perhaps we sometimes protest too much about our 
advances. True we have come a long way since William Ewart, but then the world 
too moves on. In relation to contemporary developments where are we? Suppose 
improving education should provide within a generation a vast new reading public. 
Are we preparing for that? Of course it may never happen, but even without such an 
increase our problems are great enough. 

“We are usually all agreed on immediate objectives : A vast increase in quantity 
and quality of books and staff—the end of duplication of work in classifying and 
cataloguing—the loosening of the stranglehold of routine—and finally the improvement 
of backward library services and the development of co-operation. Here Mr. 
Collison’s recent remarks are apposite. All these objectives depend on adequate 
financial resources ; if these prove insufficient then State aid must come. Controversy 
about centralization and State control is often academic. Willy-nilly, our line of 
development is towards a national service. 
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“* May I suggest that we accept the above axioms and concentrate on ways and 
means. Then we may be taken seriously by the rest of the community—not as remote 
and irrelevant custodians but as positive librarians.” 


READER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Mr. K. A. Mallaber, F.L.A., Assistant, Reference Department, Westminster Public 
Libraries, writes : 

** While sympathizing with the desire of J. F. W. B. to have the resources of a large 
library at home, I cannot feel that his choice of Benet’s Reader’s Encyclopedia to fill this 
need is entirely propitious (see the May-June Assistant). One of the minor merits of 
a large library is that, while many factual books are perhaps somewhat inaccurate, 
there are usually others available to check doubtful points. The errors in the Reader’s 
Encyclopedia, as catalogued in The Times Literary Supplement review of 16th April, 
1949, would seem to throw some doubt on its suitability to stand as the sole repository 
of fact in J. F. W. B.’s personal library. 

“A work which gives rise to such doubts and misgivings is money doubly wasted, 
for who, after reading 7.7. L. S. review, could allow any fact to remain unchecked ? 
In a small library it would give no sense of security to the conscientious user, and in a 
large library it would be superfluous. In both cases it would be dangerous to the 
unwary.” 


Students’ Problems 


A. J. WALFORD 


The Registration Examination need not be taken as a whole after January, 1951. 
Until further notice the Groups of the Registration may be taken together or separately, 
in any order. This means that the student’s choice will be rather better than under the 
old dispensation, for the former Group C is now split into Groups C and D. 

Assuming a two-year course—at least, until facilities are available for all to attend 
full-time courses at Schools—the Registration Course might be attacked as follows : 


Ist year: Literature of a Special Subject (in many cases, 
English Literature). 
Classification. 
Cataloguing. 
Practical Classification and Cataloguing. 


2nd year: Bibliography and Documentary Reproduction. 
Assistance to readers. 
Organization and Administration. 


The reason why this order is stressed is that certain subjects do call for a variety 
of practical experience, not to mention background, more than others. Classification, 
it is true, presents an initial difficulty for some (as the examination results have often 
suggested) because of the unfamiliarity of the world of logic. Those who have a 
grounding in such matters do well; others falter and try to circumvent difficulties by 
learning the material by heart. I would suggest that every student of Classification 
who feels in this way should take himself seriously to task ; it is really a matter of 
determined application. 
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On the other hand, one has only to contrast a class of students taking English 
Literature with another taking Library Organization and Administration to realize 
that here are different worlds. In the case of the first, the average student often meets 
his tutor half-way ; he knows much of the groundwork ; he probably even enjoys 
reading the classics. But in the case of Library Organization he has to grapple with 
such subjects as library law, library buildings and planning, local finance, committee 
work, and other new topics. If the sum-total of his professional experience up to that 
point consists of two or three years behind a lending-library counter and within the 
same system, he simply cannot bring to bear on these problems the necessary maturity 
of mind and experience. 


Miss A. Pickles, who is a correspondence course tutor in Organization and 
Administration, speaks on behalf of her fellow-tutors in Registration C 5 when she 
states in no uncertain terms that “‘ Organization and Administration is no course for 
fledglings ; it should not be attempted until students have acquired a good background 
knowledge of library matters, preferably in more than one library.” 


Students would do well to think over this question, for the facts are so amply 
backed by examination results. 


Books for Bookmen 


OSSESSION is nine points of the bibliophile’s creed ; Chaucer’s Clerk was a 
medizval subscriber to the faith : 


** But al that he mighte of his freendes hente, 
On bokes and on lerninge he it spent... . 
For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 
Than robes riche, or fithele, or gaye sautrye.” 


The lovingly, if laboriously, inscribed books of the Middle Ages, collected by 
religious foundations, were as magnets to poor scholars, whose passionate fervour 
was shared by the head of at least one such house. Richard Aungerville, surnamed 
de Bury, Bishop of Durham, Chancellor of England, friend of Edward III and eminent 
scholar of his day, wrote in the year of his death his Philobiblon,» which has since 
been printed many times, but never more attractively than in this new American edition. 
It has been out of print in this country for a number of years, and novice and initiate 
will welcome a reprint. If there is any librarian who has not read it, he has a treat 
in store ; Philobiblon is an expression of a creed, and at the same time a jewelled window 
on to an aspect of the medieval mind. A note should be made to warn American 
readers of this edition, however; the introduction gives the author’s birthplace, 
Bury St. Edmunds, as being in Surrey: this should read Suffolk. 


The latter day evolution of the bibliophile sect has beén traced with charm and 


1 [AUNGERVILLE] DE BURY, RICHARD. Philobiblon. [1345.] (University of California Press 
1948 : Cambridge University Press, 20s.) 
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urbanity in the Sandars Lectures in Bibliography for 1947 by Mr. John Carter.2. The 
shifting emphases in book collection taste, the varying forms of their technique, and the 
reasons for these changes are here analysed, as a church historian might trace the 
growth of sects and sub-sects, and of heresies leading to schisms. One can imagine 
no more delightful introduction to book-collecting, whose kaleidoscopic fashions are 
here shown to have a rationale. The exposition of present-day conditions, and the 
guidance in such matters as “ rarity” and “ condition,” are especially helpful to the 
beginner in bibliophily. It is a world into which the British librarian rarely has an 
opportunity to penetrate in his official capacity, though his American colleague seems 
more familiar with it. Mr. Carter’s witty and penetrating study is a poster inviting 
him to enter, a passport enabling him to do so, and a most useful guide book. 


“* I often wonder what booksellers buy, 
One half so precious as the goods they sell.” 


Omar adapted is a reminder of the dual aspects of bibliophily, an experience part 
sensual, part mystic. The roles that publisher and bookseller have played in ministering 
to the needs of both are attractively told by Mr. Frank Mumby.* The relations between 
them, as between the author and the former and the public and the latter, make 
delightful reading, not required by the Library Association syllabus, but valuable 
marginal material which will give body to the historical bibliography curriculum. 
Libraries, personal, private, and public, have owed much to the representatives of both 
crafts, whose efforts have not always been on behalf of the meretricious best seller, and 
who have often faced financial loss, prison, exile, and even death in the interests of 
free speech. To read this welcome new edition of Mr. Mumby’s summary is a salutary 
experience, and one which no one interested in the welfare of the book will willingly 
forgo. 

The esthetic aspects of the book concern librarians more frequently than the 
economic, albeit not frequently enough, while the history of the art of the book is of 
importance to the student as well as to the booklover. The outlook of each is found 
in Four Centuries of Fine Printing, by Stanley Morison, * whose 14,000-word introduction 
is a succinct survey of fine printing to the date of the first edition, which relates the 
influences and developments during that period. At the time that he wrote, Mr. 
Morison had not been invited by The Times newspaper to design the type in which it 
is now printed, nor had the late Eric Gill designed the ubiquitous Perpetua, which fact 
adds a certain piquancy to the author’s concluding paragraphs. The half-tone repro- 
ductions of pages form a valuable complement to those normally printed in histories 
of printing and typography, since they concentrate on the less familiar, and omit, for 
example, all 15th-century German printing, and all English work prior to 1702. But 
the selection is a valuable contribution to the study of printing, and its production for 
a wider public is to be commended, although the serious student is advised, wherever 
possible, to see the original collotype edition, with its many more examples. We 
should have been still further in the publishers’ debt had they given this graceful 
compilation a casing which accorded more with the remainder of the book—and its price. 


2CARTER, JOHN. Taste and technique in book-collecting : a study of recent developments in Great 
Britain and the United States. 2nd corrected impression, 1949. (Cambridge University Press, 15s.) 


? MUMBY, FRANK ARTHUR. Publishing and bookselling : a history from the earliest times to the 
present day. 2nded. 1949. (Cape, 25s.) 


*MORISON, STANLEY. Four centuries of fine printing: two hundred and seventy-two examples 
of the work of presses established between 1465 and 1924. 2nd ed. 1949. (Benn, 30s.) 
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On the Editor’s Table 


CARLTON, GRACE. Spade-Work : the story of Thomas Greenwood. 1949. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 


Thomas Greenwood (1851-1908) will be known by name, certainly as the founder of the Library for 
Librarians at Manchester; possibly as the biographer of Edward Edwards and the compiler or part- 
compiler of the first two editions of the Library Year Book ; more doubtfully as the publisher of the 
first edition of Brown’s Manual. As a staunch worker behind the scenes for Public Libraries and as 
their most effective publicist of his period, he deserves to be remembered. 


This is a romantic biography : the choice of chapter headings emphasizes this only too clearly. It 
is often dull. Much of Greenwood’s business life was certainly commonplace, but Sir Ernest Benn, for 
example, made infinitely better use of similar material in the ever readable Confessicns of a Capitalist. 
It is not well written and although, as a North Londoner born and bred, I had a special interest also in 
much of the non-library part of the story, I found it a labour to finish. The format is unimpressive, and 
the book itself carries no date of publication. It collects together, however, some useful information 
and, as we are unlikely to have another biography of Greenwood, I hope that each Public Library will 
acquire one copy for its professional collection. W. A.M. 


HOOPER, JOHN, and HOOPER, RODNEY. Modern furniture and fittings. 1948. (Batsford, 42s.) 


The publishing house of Messrs. Batsford has a deserved reputation for well-produced books, which 
is maintained by this handsome compilation.- The authors are recognized authorities on their subject, 
and their book is already a standard work on the craft of furniture making, containing 100 photographs 
of recent installations, supplemented by 1,700 working, measured drawings to demonstrate current practice 
in achieving the results illustrated. The text is lucid and spare. But on the reader demanding material 
on modern furniture, the effect may be one of disappointment, since the emphasis is all on a past age, 
the examples shown being frequently florid, massive, elaborate adaptations of outmoded styles. So 
although this book is indispensable in any public library, it does not live up to its claim to be up to date. 
There is no mention, for instance, of tubular steel furniture and, while a valuable chapter is devoted to 
plywood, lamin board and multiply technique, it contains no reference to Alvar Aalto or his successors. 


The chapters on library fittings and furniture are likewise disappointing. They illustrate furnishings 
that are mainly ornate and heavy, and fail to take note of the cleaner lines and more restrained effects 
achieved in a number of libraries before the war. The library illustration conforming best to recent 
trends is that of Paddington’s reference desk, which appears in another chapter. In short, while the cabinet 
maker will here find guidance on method, he will need to look elsewhere for designs to suit contemporary 
taste. G. M.R. 


WITTLIN, ALMA S. The museum : its history and its tasks in education. 1949. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul; International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, 25s.) 


Librarians who are also curators will have noted this important book, which is both an account cf 
museums’ origin and an appraisal of their possible roles in the future. Dr. Wittlin has asserrtled a well- 
documented mass of information, but her thesis, that museums should be an effective means to education, 
rather than ends in themselves, follows awkwardly upon her historical account of their development. 
The reader will find an interesting record of museum organiZation in other countries, and a series of 
suggestions as to desirable trends and future methods. The book should be in every pubiic library system 
where a museum exists, for the stimulation of local discussion. The illustrations are particularly provo- 
cative. It is rather surprising, however, that the author does not discuss the relation tetween museum. 
and library: both are effective only in use by the public; each can reinforce and support the other. 
One would have thought that, despite past experience, a case could have been made for regular local 
co-operation between them in the interests of adult education. 7.2. 


A.A.L. LIBRARY. The A.A.L. Library for Students will in future be housed 
by the Librarian of the Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, W.C.1, 
to whom all requests for postal loans should be made. A revised catalogue has 
been prepared and will be on sale shortly. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Correspondence Courses, conducted under the auspices of the 
A.A.L. (Section of the L.A.) are being arranged in the sections 
mentioned below. The courses comprise ten lessons, consisting 
of a prescribed selection of technical reading, hints and advice on 
study and practical work, and questions or subjects for essays 
upon which the Tutor will write comments or corrections. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION.—The course covers the whole of the 
L.A. requirements for this examination. 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION.—Group A (i) Classification and 
(iii) Practical Classification (Dewey only); (ii) Cataloguing and 
(iii) Practical Cataloguing. Group B (iv) Bibliography and Docu- 
mentary Reproduction ; (v) Assistance to Readers. Group C (vi) 
Organization and Administration. Group D (viia) History of 
English Literature. 


FINAL EXAMINATION.—Part 1, Bibliography and Book Selection. 
Part 2, Library Organization and Administration: General 
Paper ; (a) Public Libraries ; (6) University and College Libraries ; 

(c) Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. Part 3, Subject 
Approach to the Literature of the Arts and Sciences: (a) (iv) 
English and American literature and outstanding foreign literature 
available in English 1780-1900 ; (f) Literature and Librarianship 
of Music. Part 4 (6) Work with Young People; (c) Advanced 
Classification ; Advanced Cataloguing; (d) Historical Biblio- 
graphy. 

Fee per course £2 5s. Od. (non-members of the L.A. are charged 
double fees). 


ENTRANCE courses are arranged to run from March to November, 
and from October to June of the following year. 


REGISTRATION AND FINAL courses are arranged to run from April 
to June of the following year, and from November to December 
of the following year. 


Students wishing to enter for a course must obtain an application 
form and send it (together with the appropriate fee) to the Joint 
Hon. Education Secretaries, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, 
London, S.E.24. Applications must reach the above on or before 
28th February and 30th September for the March/April and October| 
November courses respectively, after which dates no applications will 
be considered. 


Important.—Before entering for a course, students are particularly 
advised to make themselves familiar with the regulations governing 
the examinations, as printed in the Library Association Year Book. 
Any queries concerning the examinations or the syllabus should 
be sent direct to the Library Association, and not to the Association 
of Assistant Librarians. 









































